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A SUGGESTION CONCERNING PLATO’S ATLANTIS. 
By W. A. HEIDEL. 


So much has been written about Atlantis in ancient and modern 
times that one hesitates to take up again the hackneyed theme. In 
doing so I plead the only possible justification, that I have a new 
suggestion to offer which, though incapable of proof, is at least 
reasonable and in accord with the context of Plato’s thought. 

The relation to Plato’s thought is of prime importance; for, as 
Henri Martin! has shown, there are in ancient times no references or 
allusions to Atlantis except such as are based on the statements of 
Plato in the 7imacus and the Critias. Therefore the large number 
of interesting hypotheses which either ignore this fact or find their 
support in modern geological discoveries, which Plato could not 
possibly either know or surmise, may be set aside for the present. 
Many of them have unquestionable value, but not for Plato. 

Plato? represents the tale of Atlantis as told to Solon in Egypt by 
the priests of Sais, who professed to have documentary evidence for 
it in ancient records going back to the foundation of their city. These 
records did not confine themselves to the history of their own city and 
land, but included the notable deeds of all lands,*—in other words, 
they were a sort of chrestomathy, reminding one of the conception of 
the Father of History:* “What Herodotus the Halicarnassian has 
learnt by inquiry is here set forth: in order that so the memory of the 
past may not be blotted out from among men by time, and that 
great and marvellous deeds done by Greeks and foreigners and 
especially why they warred against each other may not lack renown.” 
Is it not strange that Egyptologists have found no evidence of univer- 
sal history among the records of Egypt? Solon is said to have brought 
the tale to Athens where Dropides recorded it and passed it on to the 
elder Critias who in turn told it as a ‘tale of a grandfather’ to the 
Critias of Plato’s dialogues. Is it not strange that there is no other 


'T. Henri Martin, Ktudes sur le Timée de Platon, pp. 319 ff. 

2 Tim. 21 e ff. 

’Qne suspects that Tacitus, like Plato on occasion, enjoyed puncturing 
the inflated reputation of the Egyptian priests for superior wisdom and 
knowledge of affairs beyond their own borders, when he said (Hist. IV, 83) 
they were Ponti et externorum parum gnari. 

‘Herod. I, 1. I generally quote the translation of Godley, occasionally 
adapted. 
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allusion to this precious story? There is less trace of it than of the epic 
which Homer wrote, relating the battle on the Isles of the Blest 
between the Heroes gathered there and the Impious Damned, of 
which we read in Lucian’s True Story. Of the latter, though the 
remainder was lost, Lucian has at least preserved the first line. 
Again, Plato tells us that the primitive Athens was founded, and the 
glorious war between that state and Atlantis was fought, not less 
than nine thousand years before Solon’s time, while Sais was founded 
a full thousand years later. Supposing that the alleged record was 
contemporary with the founding of the city, it was thus long subse- 
quent to the events and to the utter destruction of the states concerned. 
Needless to say that existing Egyptian records give no hint of a tradi- 
tion regarding either Atlantis or primitive Athens. 

Could Plato have more clearly indicated that what was to be 
related was fiction? What has imposed on some scholars and led 
them to accept, or at least not to reject outright, the historical char- 
acter of Plato’s account, is the fact that he appealed to the authority 
of the Egyptian priests. Before the Egyptian records were deciphered 
and their character made known the awed respect generally accorded 
to everything purporting to derive from that fountain of wisdom 
might in a measure be excused. It is more difficult to make allow- 
ances for the attitude of some of the most reputable scholars of to-day, 
who, while compelled to acknowledge a certain Hellenic color in the 
supposed priest-tales, obstinately close their minds to the obvious 
indications of the tradition. This is not the place to discuss this 
problem in detail; but after a comprehensive study for more than a 
dozen years of the entire Greek tradition regarding Egypt, and espe- 
cially regarding the Egyptian priests, I do not hesitate to say that it 
was from beginning to end the vehicle of Greek speculations.’ It is 
still possible to discover some of the motives of the early writers who 
resorted to this fiction. Suffice it for the present to say that one mo- 
tive was to give authority to hypotheses and ideals that the thought- 
ful Greeks had formed; and there is good evidence that Plato and 
other men of intelligence in the fourth century were well aware that 
the appeal to the Egyptian priests was a convenient fiction. This 
does not, of course, imply either that the point at issue is false or that 
the views expressed are without foundation. In the present case 
the appeal to the Egyptian priests has special significance; for it gives 


5 I hope shortly to publish a study of the priest-tales in the Second Book of 
Herodotus. 
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us a hint as to the quarter in which we are to look for the data that 
suggested the fiction. We shall do well to examine more closely 
Plato’s statements regarding Atlantis. 

We must recall, in the first place, that in the beginning of the 
Timacus® Socrates remarks that he desires to see the state therein de- 
scribed set in motion and functioning in a crisis such as the wars which 
all states are called upon to wage. It is the state of which Plato had 
confessed’ that it mattered not at all whether it ever existed or would 
exist otherwise than as a pattern laid up in heaven. Critias is to 
satisfy the desire of Socrates in the dialogue which bears his name, 
and he gives his credentials, so to speak, by telling how he came by the 
story of Atlantis; but before he takes up his proper theme the phi- 
losopher Timaeus is introduced. The latter proceeds to set forth 
an elaborate philosophy in the dialogue named after him; but by way 
of preface Critias says, “Let me proceed to explain to you, Socrates, 
the order in which we have arranged our entertainment. Our 
intention is, that Timaeus, who is the most of an astronomer amongst 
us, and has made the nature of the universe his special study, should 
speak first, beginning with the generation of the world and going 
down to the creation of man; next, I am to receive the men whom he 
has created, and of whom some will have profited by the excellent 
education which you have given them; and then, in accordance with 
the tale of Solon, and equally with his law, we will bring them into 
court and make them citizens, as if they were those very Athenians 
whom the sacred Egyptian record has recovered from oblivion, and 
henceforward we will speak of them as Athenians and fellow-citizens.”’ 
The obvious implication of this statement is made even plainer in 
words just before® uttered by Critias: “And now, Socrates, to make 
an end of my preface, I am ready to tell you the whole tale. I will 
give you not only the general heads, but the particulars as they were 
told to me. The city and citizens, which you vesterday described 
as in fiction, we will now transfer to the world of reality. It shall be 
the ancient city of Athens, and we will suppose that the citizens 
whom you imagined were our veritable ancestors, of whom the priest 
spoke; they will perfectly harmonize, and there will be no inconsistency 
in saying that the citizens of your republic are these ancient Athe- 
nians.”’ 


°19 b ff. 
7 Repub. 592 a f. 
>’ Tim. 26 e d, tr. Jowett. 
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Plato here again as clearly as possible indicates the fictitious char- 
acter of the narrative’ which Critias is to offer for the entertainment 
of Socrates. There is, however, something even more significant in 
the statement just quoted. Though there is an evident playfulness 
in the form, the program sketched is striking enough to arrest atten- 
tion. We naturally ask in what relation the promise stands to the 
fulfilment? So far as the 7imaeus is concerned the extremely brief 
statement of the program may be said to suffice, although we have in 
this dialogue a complete, though sketchy and poetically conceived 
treatise Ilept Picews. As for the task reserved for Critias, the 
incomplete nature of his contribution makes it uncertain just what 
it would have included. But certain things are clear in regard to 
both works. To speak first of the Timaeus, the world is said to have 
been created by the uncreated God, who brought into existence 
four species of ‘animals’ (animate beings) corresponding to the four 
elements; first of all the created gods (the fixed stars and planets), 
answering to fire; then birds, sea and land animals (including man). 
The traditional gods of mythology are mentioned, but their nature is 
not discussed. From men spring women and other animals.'? So 
far the scheme includes, though in a different spirit, the subject matter 
not only of the treatises [leopt Picews, but also what the poets offered 
in theogonies and catalogues, bridging the interval between the gods 
and mortal man. One can also discern the ancient division which 
marked two periods in the existence of, say, man,—the first of super- 
natural or spontaneous origin, the second by natural generation." 
In the Critias, as we shall see, the interest centres in history and 
geography. ‘This division of the field of science is especially note- 
worthy because it is obviously not an afterthought, but part of a 
considered program. How fully it would have been realized, if the 
plan had been brought to completion, we have no means of knowing. 

But here arises another question, Did this scheme originate with 
Plato? The answer must be emphatically in the negative; for it is 
plainly involved not only in the Hesiodic poetry, to which allusion 
has been already made, and in the genealogists who wrote in prose, 


* One naturally thinks of the Phaedrus, 274 e¢ ff, where Plato in his story of 
Thoth turns the tables on the supposed wisdom of the Egyptians derived from 
their ancient written records. Phaedrus then says, 275 b @ DMKextz¢, PZtws 
oy) Alyurtiouc kat av Adyous zotetc. 

'° This is unmistakably a playful suggestion. 
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but most clearly in such works as the Genealogies and the Tour of the 
Earth by Hecataeus of Miletus. Regarding this matter I have else- 
where” written at some length and do not wish here to repeat what 
I then said; but it is important to draw attention here to the clear 
parallel in the program of Plato, because the 7imaeus and the Critias, 
taken together, are clearly intended to cover, in Plato’s own way, the 
field of early scientific thought. That being the case, the place of 
history and geography in the scheme is made obvious; and we are the 
better prepared to see where Plato got the inspiration for the tale of 
Atlantis. 

The tale told by Critias is too long to repeat here, but a summary of 
the introduction is desirable. Solon, we are told, went to Sais, a city 
situated at the apex of the Delta of the Nile, whose tutelary deity, 
the goddess Neith, was identified with Athena, the patroness of 
Athens. There he was received with great honor by the priests, 
both because of long-standing friendship between their respective 
cities and because of the goddess whom they served in common. 
Solon, who, as tradition said, had gone abroad for the sake of specula- 
tion, sought out the priests who were most versed in ancient lore 
and in his conversation with them discovered that the Greeks had no 
knowledge worth mentioning about antiquity. Wishing to draw out 
his hosts on that subject he told the story of the deluge of Deucalion, 
and by tracing the genealogy of his descendants tried to reckon up 
the number of years that had elapsed since that event. Thereupon 
an aged priest, very much amused at his apparent simplicity, told 
him that the Greeks were all children and their genealogies childish. 
He referred Solon to other events which, he said, were known also to 
the Greeks, such as the escapade of Phaéthon, which had resulted in a 
general conflagration of the world and an alteration" in the course of 
the sun. Such catastrophes recur periodically, alternating with 
cataclysms that purge the earth and destroy civilizations. In other 
lands there escape at such times only illiterate mountaineers who, 


2 Anaximander’s Book, the Earliest Known Geographical Treatise (Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 56, No. 7 (April, 
1921), pp. 263 ff., 268 ff.) In writing then I unaccountably overlooked the 
scheme of the Timaeus and the Critias, which fully confirms what I there said. 

'8 Herod. I, 29 kat& Bewelns zeddasty, surely not merely ‘to see the world.’ 
Cf. Plato, Phaedo 77 e f. 

Plato says TAPZAAELS, 22d, which Jowett translates “declination.”’ 
A comparison with Herod. II, 142 and other passages where the a 
is referred to, shows what he meant. 
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having no written records, in a few generations lose all recollection 
of what had been before. The deluge gf Deucalion was not the first, 
but there were at least two earlier ones, in one of which primitive 
Athens and Atlantis were simultaneously overwhelmed. From all 
these catastrophes Egypt had escaped, thanks to her savior, the Nile." 
The goddess Neith-Athena first founded Athens, receiving the seed of 
the race from Gé and Hephaestus, and afterwards founded Sais. The 
ideal institutions which she gave to the former city may still be seen 
existing in Egypt. Proclus, in his Commentary on the Timaeus," re- 
ports that, according to Crantor (a member of the Academy who lived 
about the turn of the fourth and third centuries, and wrote the first 
commentary on the 7imacus), Plato was taunted by his contemporaries 
with not being the inventor of his ideal state (the Republic) but 
with copying the institutions of Egypt, in consequence of which 
Plato had referred to the Egyptian priests the story of the antediluvian 
Athenians and Atlantians and had represented them as once living 
under that form of government. Such a perversion was possible only if 
one took the history as true (Crantor thought Atlantis once existed); 
but that such a view of the Republic was possible shows, as do Plato’s 
own words, that many of his own speculations on the ideal state were 
at least foreshadowed in the Greek tradition about Egypt. 

One cannot contemplate this tale without thinking of Herodotus at 
every turn. The last statement at once arrests our attention. In 
Herodotus one finds everywhere expressed the conviction that Greek 
institutions were derived from Egypt: it is neatly to pay back the 
speculations which were based on the superior antiquity of Egypt by 
making primitive Athens a thousand years older than Sais and the 
institutions of Egypt a derivative from an antediluvian Athens. One 
sees at once that Plato is amusing himself, because he recognizes the 
speculative character of the Greek tradition regarding the land of the 
Nile. But that is not all. One cannot fail to note that there is a 
very close relation between the tale told by Critias and a passage in 
Herodotus, which likewise appeals to the records of the Egyptian 
priests. There'® we read that they showed him that from the first 
human king, Menes, down to Sethos there were 341 generations, or 


Orit. 112 a. 
16 One does not readily see how the Nile could save Egypt from either flood 
or a world-conflagration. Can one suppose that Plato took this seriously? 
17 23 e. 
.18 Herod. II, 142 f. 
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11340 years, ‘in all which time they had had no king who was a god 
in human form, nor had there been any such thing either before or 
after those years among the rest of the kings of Egypt.'® Four times® 
in this period (they said) the sun rose contrary to his wont; twice he 
rose where he now sets and twice he set where he now rises; yet 
Egypt at these times underwent no change, neither in the produce of 
the river and the land, nor in the matter of sickness and death.”! 
Hecataeus the historian was once at Thebes, where he made for 
himself a genealogy which connected him with a god in the sixteenth 
generation. But the priests did for him what they did for me (who 
had not traced my lineage). They brought me into the great inner 
court of the temple and showed me there wooden figures which they 
counted up to the number they had mentioned, for every high priest 
sets there in his life-time a statue of himself; counting and pointing 
to these the priests showed me that each inherited from his father,— 
they went through the whole tale of figures back to the earliest from 
that of him who had lateliest died. Thus when Hecataeus had 
traced his descent and claimed that his sixteenth forefather was a 
god, the priests too traced a line of descent according to the method 
of their counting; for they would not be persuaded by him that a man 
could be descended from a god: they traced descent through the whole 
line of 345 figures, not connecting it with any god or hero.” 

I hope before long to discuss at length the relation between these 
two stories. For the present purpose it will suffice to place them side 
by side and draw attention to the obvious fact that there is a relation 
between them without attempting to define it. There can be no 
doubt that Plato had in mind either the statement of Herodotus or 
that of Hecataeus to which reference is made. ‘Though the account 
of Herodotus is vague, showing that he did not really understand 
the points involved, it has much in common with Plato’s: there are 
the same cosmic periods and the same reversal of the course of nature. 
But while in Plato Egypt is expressly excepted from the general 
catastrophes, which Greek myths associated with Phaéthon, Deucalion, 


19 If an Egyptian priest said that, he was a heretic; for the orthodox view, 
from early times, was that the king was quite literally the ‘“‘son of the Sun- 
god.”” Is it not obvious that we are dealing with the fiction of a Greek 
rationalist? 

20 Really, only two changes are implied. Herodotus here, as always where 
a question of science is involved, displays his want of comprehension. 

*t Note how vague this statement is! Did Herodotus understand what was 
meant? Modern editors give no evidence that they do. 
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and Atreus, there is no mention of these myths in Herodotus; and 
while Egypt is said to have suffered no evil effects, the calamity 
which befel the rest of the world, though implied, is ignored. Again, 
Plato represents Solon as held up to ridicule by the priest for recounting 
Greek genealogies, but “saves his face”? by saying that the wise 
Athenian had done so only for the purpose of drawing out the priests 
on the subject of ancient history, while Herodotus does his best to 
make Hecataeus really ridiculous in recounting his genealogy. Yet 
it was this same Hecataeus who began his Genealogies with the words, 
fortunately preserved,” “Thus saith Hecataeus the Milesian: | 
write this as it appears to me to be true; for the tales of the Greeks are, 
as it seems to me, many and ludicrous.’”’ He was presumably thinking 
above all of their genealogies: he found them many, that is to say 
divergent, and ridiculous. Is it likely that he took his own very 
seriously? It is to be observed that the space of time, not reduced to 
a definite number of generations, reckoned by Plato approximates 
the historical period which, according to Herodotus, the Egyptian 
priests verified for Hecataeus. 

Herodotus himself,” we know not on whose authority, reports 
that Solon had visited Egypt. He may have found a statement to 
that effect in Solon’s own poems, though, if he did, one is surprised to 
find no reference to it in either Herodotus, Plato, or Aristotle. Plu- 
tarch, to be sure, quotes a line*t from Solon in which his biographer 
says that Solon himself mentioned his voyage, but the quoted words 
only mention the Canobic mouth of the Nile. Whatever the fact,” 
Solon’s visit to Egypt was part of the tradition about Egypt. The 
complex of motifs in the stories of Solon and Hecataeus in Egypt 
points unmistakably to the historico-geographical line of tradition, 
which concerned itself to a surprising extent with Egypt. We may be 
sure that Plato found in it the inspiration for his fiction of Atlantis. 

This tradition, as has already been said, is thoroughly imbued with 
speculation, especially with the spirit of inquiry which aimed at the 
establishment of a rational chronology and the determination of the 
limits of the known world. In the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 


2 Fr, 332 (H. G. F., 1, p. 25). 

30. 

4 Solon, fr. 6, Diehl: NefAou éx! éyydbev 

* The questions concerning the reported travels of Solon are critically 
discussed by Ivan M. Linforth in Solon the Athenian [U. of Cal. Publications 
in Classical Philology, Vol. 6 (1919)], Appendix 6, pp. 297 ff. 
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the dependable data for so ambitious an attempt were unavoidably 
few; the result, therefore, was far from satisfactory, but the effort 
reveals the stirring of the scientific spirit. If we observe the manner in 
which the then desperate problem was approached, we see that the 
methods then followed are precisely the same as those which in 
modern times have led scholars with data ampler and more critically 
verified to erect a frame more nearly satisfying the demands of reason. 
Some of these methods will presently be made clear as we proceed. 

One of the greatest obstacles to a due appreciation of the work of 
the pioneers in this field is the sad wreck of the literature of the sixth 
and fifth centuries. There is clear evidence of the existence in ancient 
times of a number of maps” and a considerable body of writing on 
the subjects of history and geography; but what remains to us gives 
only the names of a few authors (presumably an incomplete list) and 
scattered fragments, until we reach the last quarter of the fifth 
century. Herodotus, for our purposes the sole writer whose work is 
intact, is extremely unsatisfactory, because he rarely cites his real 
authorities and, when he uses their works, excerpts their data negli- 
gently and incompletely. We should often be completely baffled, were 
it not for later writers with the help of whose data we can still re- 
construct an intelligible picture. For the Second Book of Herodotus, 
with which we shall be chiefly concerned, we have the accounts of 
Diodorus and Strabo, whose sources are generally independent of 
Herodotus, but belong to the same line of tradition. We cannot here 
enter into a detailed discussion of this complex question; but it will 
be seen in the sequel that certain outlines and interests appear through- 
out, and for the most part the design is not the one sketched by Hero- 
dotus, but rather what his account presupposes. 

That Plato, for the purpose of the Critias, made a study of this 
tradition is so plain that it was recognized by Henri Martin, and 
Wilamowitz also expressed the opinion that this work was the result 
of the philosopher’s interest in geography. ‘This is perhaps not quite 
the best way of stating the fact: it seems fairer to say that Plato was 
still primarily concerned with the problems of the ideal state. In 
the Republic such a state had been sketched in outline; but, as Soc- 
rates intimates in the 7zmacus, a static picture was less likely to 


*6 An interesting study of them will be found in J. L. Myres, ‘“‘An Attempt 
to Reconstruct the Maps Used by Herodotus,’ Geographical Journal, Dec., 
1896. I hope soon to add some important details overlooked by Professor 
Myres. 
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appeal to the beholder than one which portrayed action. But 
where, seeing that the state was an utopia, was it to be located? 
We know what Homer did. Where did he locate the blessed Phae- 
acians? In a place whence Odysseus returns in a trance. Later 
writers?’ use the term éSwxeaviouds for this practice, in which im- 
aginary scenes are depicted while giving the semblance of truth by 
setting the whole in relation to known things and places. How 
prevalent this practice was, not only among older poets but also 
among historians and geographers, is shown by Herodotus where he 
is speaking of the limits of the known world.”8 “It would seem that 
the fairest blessings have been granted to the most distant parts?’ of 
the world.” . . . “It is but reasonable that the most distant 
parts of the world, as they enclose and wholly surround all other 
lands, should have those things which we deem best and rarest.”’ 
The known world is perhaps a rather drab affair, but, like the death’s- 
head in the Merchant of Venice, it is enclosed in a golden casket. The 
Isles of the Blessed have ever been to seek. One might fancy he was 
reading Hakluyt. It was primarily for the setting that Plato had 
recourse to suggestions of the skirts of the world; but there can be no 
doubt that many of the ideal arrangements embodied in his ideal 
state likewise derive from the historico-geographic tradition, which, 
as we have said, was deeply imbued with the spirit of utopian specula- 
tion. This obvious fact has been strangely overlooked with the re- 
sult that the most absurd theories have been proposed, such as those 
relating to the supposed reference of the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes 
to the Republic. 

Those dialogues of Plato which on any ground whatever must be 
assigned to the earlier period of his literary activity reveal an exclusive 
preoccupation with problems which may be described as _ logical, 
ethical (in the wider sense), and educational. The subjects falling 
under the head of ‘science,’ in which he shows an interest, are almost 
exclusively mathematical. But from a certain point onward, say 
from the beginning of the Republic, Plato manifests an increasing 
familiarity with the facts and speculations relating to astronomy, 
geography, and history. Astronomy, on the mathematical side, 
interested him greatly, and clearly was a subject of study in the 


27 Strabo I, 3, 36, 39; VII, 3, 6. 

2s TTT, 106, 116. 

He uses the phrase olkouwéevns, which was the technical 
term for the limits of the world. 
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Academy. Geography and history were not regarded as sciences in 
the Platonic and Aristotelian sense, and were relatively neglected. 
So far as history occupied the attention of either the Academy or 
the Lyceum, it was in relation to special subjects or to speculation on 
the good state. How little even Aristotle concerned himself with 
descriptive geography is patent to every reader of his works. Her- 
aclides of Pontus and Dicaearchus seem to have shown an interest in 
speculation and in mathematical and physical cosmology and geog- 
raphy rather than in the type of history and geography cultivated 
by the Ionians. It was among the pupils of the ‘philosopher’ 
Isocrates, notably by Ephorus, that the older tradition was carried on. 
From this review one may infer the relation of Plato to the subjects 
which here concern us. 

But we must now return to the story of Atlantis. This is describ- 
ed®° as an island,— one of a number, by which one might pass, as it 
were on stepping stones, to the opposite continent which surrounded 
the true ocean,—but really as a continent, because it was larger than 
Europe and Africa put together. It lay in the Atlantic, which was 
then navigable, before the Pillars of Heracles. Here Plato playfully 
alludes to ancient theories of the world as an island washed on all 
sides by the sea; but he represents the earth as containing a number 
of such islands, each in itself an oixouuévy. In the island of Atlantis 
dwelt a race of men who had conquered Africa as far as Egypt, and so 
came into collision with the primitive Athens. The Critias was to 
have told the history of that epic contest,*! in which Athens, deserted 
by her allies, was compelled to stand alone; but, as in the Persian 
War, she defeated the invaders and liberated all the inhabitants of 
Europe and Africa. “But afterwards there occurred violent earth- 
quakes and floods; and in a single day and night of misfortune all 
your warlike men in a body sank into the earth, and the island of 
Atlantis in like manner disappeared in the depths of the sea. For 
which reason the sea in those parts is impassable and impenetrable, 
because there is a shoal of mud in the way; and this was caused by the 
subsidence of the island.” In the shoals off the Straits of Gibraltar 
we have, as it were, the token® by which the revenant proves the 


80 Tim, 24 e f. 

3t Crit. 108 e. 

* Cp. the golden napkin which Rhampsinitus brought back from Hades 
after playing at dice with Demeter (Herod. II, 122). The motive is frequently 
met in folklore. 
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reality of the other world. The way in which Plato refers to this 
supposed obstacle to navigation makes it clear that he depends on it 
to confirm his fiction. That this was a datum of the old geography 
we shall presently see; but that is not all. Like accomplished creators 
of fiction in all ages, he multiplies the circumstances which give 
verisimilitude to his story. Aristotle says,*® “Homer more than any 
other has taught the rest of us the art of framing lies in the right way. 
I mean the use of paralogism. Whenever, if A is or happens, a 
consequent, B, is or happens, men’s notion is that, if the B is, the A 
also is—but that is a false conclusion.* Accordingly, if A is untrue, 
but there is something else, B, that on the assumption of its truth 
follows as its consequent, the right thing then is to add on the B. 
Just because we know the truth of the consequent, we are in our own 
minds led on to the erroneous inference of the truth of the ante- 
cedent:” Plato had no need of being instructed on this head by his 
pupil, for he knew his Homer very well. It seems reasonably certain 
that in speaking of the “true ocean” and the “true continent” 
beyond it in the far west he had in mind the Homeric Oceanus and 
the lands beyond it;* but there is no doubt that this conception 
passed to some of the Ionian philosophers and geographers. For the 
details of his picture of Atlantis he was, however, indebted chiefly to 
suggestions derived from [Ionian geographers. Thus, when he 
speaks® of the series of canals constructed around the capital of - 
Atlantis as circular, “formed as with compasses,” he was no doubt 
thinking of the ancient maps of the earth which Herodotus and 
Aristotle tauntingly described as drawn as if with compasses and 
surrounded by the River Oceanus.*” In the description of the island 
also there is more than one hint that it was modelled after the Ionian 
oixouuzéyn. The range of mountains surrounding the island and 


33 Poet. 1460 a 19 ff., tr. Bywater. Cf. Strabo I, 2, 9. 

4 Bywater, ad. loc., well refers to Soph. Elench. 167 b 1 ff. for a fuller discus- 
sion of the fallacy. It is really the ‘fallacy of multiple causes,’’ which Bacon 
and John Stuart Mill unaccountably thought the Greeks did not recognize. 

* Cf. Theopompus, ap. Aelian., V. 77. ITT, 18. 

® Crit. 113 d. 

*? Herod. IV, 36; Arist., Meteor. 362 b 13. The early conception of the 
world is reflected in the pattern of the shields of Achilles and Heracles, on 
which see Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Antiq., s. v. Astronomia. It is possible 
also that Plato had in mind proposals for city-planning such as those of 
Hippodamus and the one attributed to Meton in Aristophanes’ Aves, 1000 ff. 
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falling abruptly into the sea recalls conceptions of the Milesian 
philosophers which were at least in part accepted by geographers; 
the proportions of the central plain suggest those of the ofkouwévy 
approved by Democritus;** and the location®® of the plain itself “near 
the sea in the middle of the whole island” rather definitely hints that 
Plato had in mind the orbis terrarum surrounding the Mediterranean. 
Besides, in mentioning the continents, Plato divides the world either 
into Europe and Asia, which was the most ancient scheme, or he adds 
Libya as a third, a subdivision of Asia.4° Who popularized the tri- 
partite scheme is uncertain; but it is at least as old as Hecataeus.* 

Plato was, of course, intentionally harking back to ancient views, 
because they were most in keeping with his invention. He was 
living in a period of transition as regards geography; he was well aware 
of the new conception of the earth as a sphere, but why should he dash 
his dream-world by introducing the latest novelty? Besides, the 
theory was as yet cosmological rather than geographical: the zones 
were charted in the heavens, but no one knew where to locate them 
on the earth’s surface.” Tentative beginnings were being made on 
the basis of which Aristotle could venture a guess as to the cireum- 
ference of the globe, probably on data furnished by Eudoxus and 
Dicaearchus; but an actual map embodying the new conception was 
probably not attempted before Eratosthenes. It is noteworthy that 
Ephorus, Aristotle, and even Polybius (at least at times) used old 
Ionian maps; and even Hipparchus preferred to follow them wherever 
satisfactory determinations based upon the newer conception were 
wanting. 

In basing his invention on ancient maps and geographical concep- 
tions Plato was only doing what could hardly be avoided; but he could 
count on the acceptance of at least enough to answer his purpose of 
creating an atmosphere of reality. We have, then, to examine the 


88118 ¢; ef. Diels, Vorsokr.3 II p. 65 fr.15 B. Thestatement of Agathemerus 
that Democritus was the first to regard the ofkounéyy as oblong is 
certainly wrong, even the proportions may have been suggested before, 
though perhaps not in a formal description of the earth. 

Crit. 113 ¢. 

‘° Tim. 24 b e; Herod. II, 16, IV, 42. 

‘t Pindar, Pyth. TX, 8. 

* Even Polybius could refer localities to the parallels in use in old Ionian 
maps. How Posidonius ap. Strabon. II, 2, 2, could attribute the discovery 
of the five geographical zones to Parmenides is still a mystery. There is no 
good reason for supposing that he knew even the celestial zones. 
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tradition of ancient geography for the necessary points of support 
for the fiction of Atlantis. Since the maps of the Ionians have long 
since ceased to exist, we are compelled to reconstruct them, or so 
much of them as we require, from the literature of history and geog- 
raphy. In so doing we shall have to touch on a variety of questions 
which call for discussion; but in the end we hope to find a plausible 
explanation of the way by which Plato came to suggest the former 
existence of the island of Atlantis. 

The text of Plato offers two principal complexes on which he relies. 
The first is connected with the supposed shoals lying before the 
Straits of Gibraltar, which serve as evidence of the former existence 
of the island;* the second is that of successive catastrophes“ which 
divide the history of the race into periods. The latter serves primarily 
the purpose of disposing of the dream-world which the fancy of the 
poet-philosopher has conjured up. We have already referred to the 
notion of periodic catastrophes, which was a favorite of Plato and 
Aristotle. That it did not originate with them is evident from the 
text of Herodotus,” which makes it certain that Hecataeus had used 
it, presumably as Plato did, to account for the disparity between the 
length of the historical period in Greece and Egypt. But of course 
the materials out of which the theory was constructed lay ready to 
hand in Greek mythology and in the four ages of Hesiod. Plato 
recognizes it as Greek rather than Egyptian when he makes the 
priest say“ to Solon, “There is a story, which even you have preserved, 
that once upon a time Phaéthon, the son of Helios, having yoked the 
steeds of his father’s chariot, because he was not able to drive them 
in the path of his father, burnt up all that was upon the earth, and 
was himself destroyed by a thunderbolt.” The myth is certainly not 
Egyptian, but the notion that in all such catastrophes Egypt was © 
spared is part of the old tradition about that favored land;*’ for it 


43 Tim. 25 d. 
44 Tim. 22 ¢c ff. 


142 

46 Tim. 22 ¢. 

47 [Arist.] Probl. XIV, 15 obviously is thinking of Egypt: 8ta th of év tot¢ 
codwrtepol efor . . . . td 


TO elvat TOUTO, TOUS 32 TOD 
ofkodvtas. Olympiodorus Jn Arist. Meteor. fol. 27 a: 
carol éxetdy axéAAuvtat. Cf. Plato, 
Tim. 22 ff. 
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was generally believed that Egypt was not subject to earthquakes,*® 
and we have seen that Egypt escaped when primitive Athens and 
Atlantis were suddenly overwhelmed by that disaster. 

For our present purpose, however, the group of notions connected 
with the Atlantic is the more important. For Homer, as we have 
remarked, the earth was a land-mass divided by the Mediterranean 
and encircled by the River Oceanus. In the west Odysseus crosses 
and re-crosses this stream. As geographical knowledge increased, 
the river became an ocean, which was called Atlantic because Atlas 
on its confines supported the vault of heaven. Plato, as we have seen, 
says that in former times this ocean was navigable, and one could pass 
from one of the continental islands to another and to the true con- 
tinent beyond: that this is meant to do justice to Homeric geography 
is obvious. But Plato says that when Atlantis was engulfed there 
remained, to testify to its former existence, muddy shoals that proved 
to be insuperable obstacles to navigation. That no such shoals 
exist need not be said; what concerns us is the tradition. 

For reasons that we do not know the notion got about and was 
widely accepted that the Pillars of Heracles were the limits of the 
world: it even became proverbial, in so much that Pindar repeatedly 
uses the proverb to point the moral that bounds are set to all human 
aspirations and achievements.*? But why the Pillars of Heracles? 
To whom this name is due we do not know; but there are interesting 
possibilities suggested by a certain passage in which Pindar says,°*° 
“But, if the son of Aristophanes, being fair to look upon, and doing 
deeds that befit the fairness of his form, embarked on the highest 
achievements of manly prowess, no further is it easy for him to sail 
across the trackless sea beyond the pillars of Heracles, which that 
hero and god set up as far-famed witnesses of the furthest limit of 
voyaging. He quelled the monstrous beasts amid the seas,*! and 
tracked to the very end the streams of the shallows, there where he 


8 Seneca, Q. N. VI, 26, 1: Poteram ad hoe probandum abuti auctoritate 
magnorum virorum, qui Aegyptum numquam tremuisse tradunt. . . 3: 
Sed movetur et Aegyptus et Delos. For Delos, see Thucyd., II, 8, 2. Cf. 
Orac. Sibyl. XIV, 297. 

49 Pindar, Ol. III, 43 f.; Pyth. X, 29; Nem. IV, 69; Isth. IV, 29. The Hipe 
polytus of Euripides (acted 428 B. C.) also twice (vv. 746, 1053) mentions the 
Atlantic as impossible of navigation. 

50 Nem. II, 19 ff., tr. Sandys. 

‘The dread sea-monsters hindering navigation in the Atlantic are re- 
peatedly mentioned by Avienus, 78, 117, 580. 
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reached the bourne that sped him home again; and he made known 
the limits® of the land”’ (say rather, of the earth). One sees at once 
that the notions here associated with the Pillars of Heracles are not 
those of a mere proverbial saying. They call for more careful scrutiny. 

We note first of all that here, at earth’s remotest bound, we find 
mentioned the shallows which Plato treats as survivals of a lost 
continent. Of this we shall presently have to speak at greater 
length. These shallows are evidently thought of as the cause of 
Heracles’ return, because he had reached the furthest limit of voy- 
aging. But the pillars are not only memorials of the hero’s expedition, 
but also a sort of limes® set up by a world conqueror. Such pillars 
set by conquerors are of fairly common occurrence in Greek literature. 
Besides those of Heracles in the west, we read of similar pillars of 
Dionysus in India and of Sesostris in Thrace, Ethiopia, and else- 
where, obviously as indications of the extent to which their con- 


’® Here Pindar used the poetical phrase yav deasacce, but Ol. II, 19 he 
spoke almost as a geographer, viv 82 écyattav Onowy dpetatory 
6 kal uy Suvauevoc SteABetv, ornras éyywolwy 
AaBw@y Sovdcato, abta@y &yot thy Bathy elvat thy Kat chy 

53 Cf. Pliny, N. H. III, 4 (of the shallows at the straits of Gibraltar): Fre- 
quentes quippe taeniae candicantis vadi carinas territant. qua de causa 
limen interni maris multi eum locum appellavere. Proximis autem faucibus 
utrimque impositi montes coercent claustra, Abila Africae, Europae Calpe, 
laborum Herculis metae, quam ob causam indigenae columnas ejus dei vocant 
creduntque perfossas exclusa antea admisisse maria et rerum naturae mutasse 
faciem. This is probably an echo of the view of Strato which is discussed 
after Eratosthenes by Strabo I, 3, 4 ff. Polybius IV, 39 ff. also refers to the 
same topic, obviously after Strato; but the basis of the latter’s theory was laid 
by Xanthus and Hecataeus. 

54 Strabo III, 5, 5; Herod. II, 102, 106 (Sesostris in Thrace); IV, 87 (Darius 
at the Bosporus, ef. Strabo XVI, 4, 4, where Sesostris similarly marks his 
passage from Arabia to Ethiopia at the Straits of Dira); Dio Prus. 623 (Di- 
onysus in India); Diodorus I, 20, 1 tells of the pillars which Osiris set up 
everywhere in his march through the world; Demosth., De Cor. 154. Charax 
of Pergamum, fr. 16 (H. G. F., III, 640) says that the Pillars of Heracles were 
formerly called the Pillars of Cronus 8t& wéxet tHy 
doyhy ~0700. One suspects that the realm of Cronus here mentioned, was 
Elysium, and therefore the Pillars of Cronus marked its eastern boundary. 
Lucian, V. H. II, 28 sets up a pillar in the Isles of the Blest, inscribed with 
verses furnished by Homer, to mark the end of his voyage. 
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quests extended. The tradition of the victorious}progress of gods 
like Dionysus and Osiris, or of heroes like Heracles and Sesostris, is 
not easy, if indeed it is possible, to trace; but at a certain point it 
assumes a quasi-scientific character. Here it is made evident in 
regard to Heracles, who “made known the limits of the earth.” 
The interest is distinctly geographical. This is equally evident, as 
we shall presently see, in the case of Sesostris, and one cannot fail 
to discern the same character in the “history” of Osiris and of Dionysus 
as we read it, e. g., in Diodorus. We are all familiar with the geo- 
graphical interest that attaches to the conquests of Alexander and 
the Romans: it is so plainly revealed in the historical literature that 
he who runs may read it. But it will doubtless be looked upon as 
hazardous if one suggests that it is equally plain in the reference 
of Pindar to the Pillars of Heracles. Yet, why should one doubt it? 
Pindar is not presenting a new thought that has just struck him: he 
is using for his purpose what some one else has said, and though it is 
impossible to identify his source, we may be sure that it belongs to 
the historico-geographical tradition. The more in detail one studies 
any tradition, the more elements in it does one discover as belonging 
to it from the beginning. ‘This applies more especially to the methods: 
the facts or data multiply in time, but the way in which one ap- 
proaches and utilizes them, though it may become more refined, 
generally continues to be followed. In the case of Heracles we are 
of course dealing with myth or legend; but did not Greek ‘history’ 
begin with the effort to extract by rationalization the essential truth 
from the myths and legends of the past? 

In Pindar we have therefore a witness to the fact that the historico- 
geographical tradition about the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries 
concerned itself with the question of the limits of the earth and in that 
connection mentioned shallows near the Pillars of Heracles as ex- 
plaining why the hero had gone no further. The role played by 
Heracles in the story of the lands of the west*’ is known in a general 
way to all students,—Dionysius of Halicarnassus makes much of it,— 
but I am not aware that any one has seriously studied it. Here we 
cannot consider it further, but must pursue our own inquiry. The 


55 Cf. Pliny, N. H. V, 51; Strabo XV, 1, 2. 

6 Cf. Soph., Trach. 1100. 

57 It is obvious that in this story the “Egyptian Heracles’ was largely 
concerned. This fact adds to the interest of the problem and raises questions 
of great importance for the history of Greek literature. 
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= outer limits of the earth were at first simply the favorite site of 
. utopias, as the lands of the Ethiopians®® or the Phaeacians;*® as a 
place of banishment, as for the Titans,®° or the abode of the blessed 
heroes, translated to Elysium;* but the former interest, while of 
course it continued throughout ancient times, and still continues, 
had come, with the extension of knowledge, to engage the serious 
attention of geographers, as one clearly sees from the discussions of 
Herodotus to which we shall presently refer. 
| The question concerning the limits of the land inevitably involved 
ee the question whether the ocean was or was not continuous.” The 
serious occupation with these questions must go back at least to the 
beginnings of cartography, associated by tradition with Anaximander 
of Miletus, who is reported to have died shortly after 546 B.C. Of 
his map we know directly nothing at all in detail; but we may be sure 
that in their main outlines the early maps of which we get reports in 
later writers generally reproduced his, though there were of course 
minor changes and, in particular, refinements and additional details 
resulting from different theories and the growth of knowledge, more 
especially regarding the “inner sea,” the Mediterranean, and the 
adjacent lands. In the latter respect the map of Hecataeus undoubt- 
edly marked a notable advance, for he is said to have marvellously 
improved that of his predecessor. His preoccupation with the 
questions regarding the limits of the world is, however, no less evident; 
for he is known to have shared the view that the land was surrounded 
by the ocean and that the continents were separated by channels 
; reaching from it to the Mediterranean.® In the state of knowledge 
: then existing he could not possibly have indisputable information on 
all points: he was obliged, as geographers have always been, to 
: supplement his own observations by reports. How much credence 
a he actually gave to these reports we have no means of knowing; but 
one may surmise that, being human, he accepted such as confirmed 
his own opinions which were, of course, not purely a priori guesses. 
Between Hecataeus and Herodotus there obviously came into exist- 
7 ence other maps, though we cannot attach a name to one of them. 


55 Hom., Od. I, 23. 

59 Hom., Od. VI, 205. 

°° Hes., Theog. 731. Lucian, V. H. II, 27 places the Isles of the Impious 
beyond the Isles of the Blest. 

‘t Hom., Od. IV, 561 ff. 

* Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lunae, 9, p. 645. Cf. Strabo I, 1, 8; 1, 2, 26. 

Cf. F. Jacoby, in Pauly-Wissowa VII, 2702 ff. 
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The fact, however, that Eratosthenes, when he sketched the history of 
cartography, does not seem to have deemed any other geographer be- 
fore Hellanicus (who supplied no map) worthy of mention creates the 
presumption that these maps were of minor importance. The tone 
adopted by Herodotus in referring to the maps then in existence is 
consistent with the view that they were essentially variants of that of 
Hecataeus, whom he chose to ridicule while being absolutely de- 
pendent on him. 

The question whether the ocean was one or divided by land-bridges 
was evidently much discussed. For reasons easily intelligible the 
dispute centered chiefly on Africa. ‘This fact is of some importance 
because, as we have before observed, the older view regarded the 
world as divided into two continents, Europe on the north, Asia on 
the south. Apparently not long before the turn of the sixth and 
fifth centuries Asia was divided into Asia and Libya, but neither the 
division nor the line of demarkation was at once accepted. This 
suggests that the division of Asia and Libya and the question whether 
Libya (Africa) could be circumnavigated are closely connected. The 
Isthmus of Suez was of course known, but as there was at that time, 
or had recently been, in use a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, this 
point of contact could be ignored. For one who limited Libya to 
that part of Africa west of Egypt the question would assume another 
form if, as seems to have been the case with Hecataeus, he derived 
the Nile from the southern ocean—probably in southwest Africa. 
The point that then needed to be determined would be, whether 
there was an isthmus in that part of the outer ocean. 

Strabo says,™ “All who have coasted along the shores of Libya, 
whether they started from the Red Sea or from the Pillars of Heracles, 
after advancing some distance always turned back, because they 
encountered some obstacles, and therefore left in the minds of most 
people the conviction that the interval was blocked by an isthmus.” 
Whatever one may think of this sweeping statement, it clearly 
indicates a popular belief that Africa could not possible be circum- 
navigated. Herodotus himself tells a story which might be taken as 
confirming that view. We are told® that Sataspes, son of Teaspis, 
an Achaemenid, was sent out by Xerxes to circumnavigate Africa, 
beginning at the Pillars of Heracles, but returned without accom- 


“47, 2, 26. 

% Herod. IV, 43. From the closing words of the paragraph one may con- 
clude that Herodotus himself received either the story, or what he regarded as 
confirmation of it, from an unnamed man of Samos. 
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plishing his mission. Really he was afraid of the length and loneliness 
of the voyage, but he excused his failure by alleging that after sailing 
many months his ship was unable to proceed farther, but was held 
fast. The alleged cause of the stoppage has been differently under- 
stood, but there can be no reasonable doubt that it was shoal water.® 
That Herodotus was acquainted with other accounts which asserted 
the possibility of sailing round Africa we shall presently see; but 
there is ample evidence that from early times it was popularly believed 
that Africa was joined to Asia. In the earlier period the connection 
was supposed to be on the eastern side of Africa; after the acceptance 
of the globe earth a connection between Africa on the west with Asia 
was iImagined.* 

Strabo himself, agreeing with Eratosthenes and Posidonius, rejected 
these views, believing that the ocean was one and not divided into 
several by land-bridges; but it is noteworthy that Hipparchus, who 
in the absence of satisfactory proof to the contrary always preferred 
to follow the charts and opinions of the early Ionians, was at least 
doubtful about the continuity of the ocean.®® Polybius, in a passage® 
which is based on old maps and has rather marked affinity to the 
notions of Ephorus, says that no one up to his time had been able to 
determine with regard to those parts of Asia and Libya, where they 
approach each other in the neighborhood of Ethiopia, whether the 
continent is continuous to the south, or is surrounded by the sea. 
Even Ptolemy, following Marinus, accepted a land connection 
between eastern Asia and Africa, on the east.’° Procopius” in a 


6 Herodotus uses the word évicyes0at; Xenoph., Anab. VII, 4, 17 and 
Apollon. Rhod., Argon. 1, 10 f. suffice to define the meaning. Strabo I, 2, 26 
obviously understood it to refer to shallows. Pseudo-Secylax (Miiller, 
Geogr. Graeci Minores I, 93) says Boaydtnta Kat Kal 
uKoc, and Pliny, N. H. III, 4, quoted above, n. 50, refers to reefs. Suidas s. v. 
yao to is vague to as the cause; but s. v. (sc. 
OUK Boaywdy Kat tuyyavoucay is clear. See 
also Arist., Meteor. II, 1, 354 a 22-27 and Ideler’s note ad loc., vol. I, pp. 504 ff. 

67 See p. 215, n. 92. 

68 Strabo I, 1; Philoponus, De Creat. IV, 5. 

69 JII, 38. I hope to discuss this soon in connection with the problem of 
the parallels of the Jonian maps. 

70 Ptolem., Geogr. IV, 9; VII, 5, 2; VI, 16. Cf. Berger, Gesch. d. wiss. 
Erdkunde,? p. 24 and idem, Ber. u. Verh. d. Leipz. Ges. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. C1, 
vol. 50 (1898), p. 89. 

71 De Aedific. VI, 1, 6. 
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passage evidently based on an old geographical source,—whether map 
or treatise, we do not know,—says that the source of the Nile is in 
India; and Alexander the Great, obviously influenced by the old 
tradition, when he found ‘crocodiles’ and certain plants common in 
Egypt in the Indus and its tributaries, was convinced that these were 
the head waters of the Nile.” He imagined that the river of India 
was lost in desert lands and reappeared in Egypt: he even organized 
an expedition to explore the course of the Indus, but abandoned the 
project when he learned that it emptied into the Arabian Sea. That 
this tradition was ancient is made especially plain, not only by the 
course of Io’s wanderings foretold by Prometheus,” but by the entire 
Greek tradition regarding India, where the comparison with Egypt 
and Ethiopia is constantly expressed or implied,” and by the discus- 
sion about the Ethiopians. This latter subject is too complex to be 
treated in this connection, but one point may be brought out. Homer 
had spoken of the Ethiopians as the remotest race of mankind, 
divided in twain, some living at the rising, others at the setting of 
the sun.” This gave rise to all sorts of disquisitions among geogra- 
phers, some maintaining that the northern Indians were like the 
Egyptians, the southern like the Nubians; but Posidonius, who did 
not accept the connection between India and Africa, was at pains to 
point out differences between them.”” 

The prevailing view in the older times, then, was that Asia and 
Africa were united at other points than at the Isthmus of Suez, and the 
point of connection in Asia was generally supposed to be India. So 
long as this conception dominated the picture of the world there was 
no special reason for increasing the number of continents from two to 
three. To us this division seems so natural that we find it difficult 


2 Strabo XV, 1, 25; Arrian VI, 1. The presence of crocodiles, wherever 
found, always to the Greeks suggested the Nile (Herod. II, 32). The ‘croc- 
odiles’ found in India (Herod. IV, 44) were neither many nor dangerous to 
man, said Nearchus (Strabo XV, 1, 45). 

73 Aesch., Prom.V. 807 f. The ‘dark race in a far-away land” are the 
‘Ethiopians’ of India. 

74 The evidence is to be found almost everywhere, and there is no need of 
giving it. 

% Od. I, 22 ff. 

7% Strabo XV, 1, 2; ef. Herod. VII, 70, Pliny, N. H. VI, 70. 

77 Strabo II, 3, 7. On the other hand, Syncellus, Chron. p. 151 (Miiller, 
H.G.F. I, 609), supposedly after Manetho, says AtOtoze¢ 2x6 cotauod 
anostavtes TH AlyUxtw 
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to conceive that it was not always so. Glancing at a map of the world 
we note how much Africa exceeds Europe in area: it falls little short 
of Asia. But we must recall that Libya was originally a coastal strip 
along the Mediterranean with its undefined hinterland. That the 
question of the third continent was connected with that of the limits 
of the landmass is made sufficiently clear by the context of Herodotus. 
In a general geographical account where he is notoriously indebted 
to Hecataeus,’® after discussing the boundaries of Europe and trav- 
ersing Asia to India, the remotest land toward the east, he says,” 
“Such is Asia, and such its extent. But Libya is on the second 
promontory; for Libya comes next after Egypt. The Egyptian part 
of this promontory is narrow . . . but after this narrow part the 
promontory which is called Libya is very broad. I wonder, then, at 
those who have mapped out and divided the world into Libya, Asia, 
and Europe; for the difference between them is great, seeing that in 
length Europe stretches along both the others together, and it appears 
to me to be beyond all comparison broader.®° For Libya shows 
clearly that it is encompassed by the sea, save only where it borders 
on Asia.” This passage is noteworthy, among other reasons, for the 
manifest confusion in the use of the name Libya, which means now 
the entire continent, including Egypt, since it is reckoned as adjoining 
Asia at the Isthmus of Suez, and again is said to come next after 
Egypt, and so refers to the land of the Libyans only. Herodotus is 
thus himself guilty of the kind of inconsistency which he criticizes in 
Hecataeus. 

The statement in this connection that Libya is clearly surrounded 
by the sea is especially to be noted. Rather unexpectedly this fact 
is given as proof of the relatively small size of the third continent; but 
when Herodotus confesses*! that the eastward extension of Asia is 
unknown, one wonders how he can be so confident that Libya and 
Asia taken together are not equal in extent to Europe, whose eastern 
and northern limits he asserts have not been discovered, since no one 
can show that it is surrounded by the sea. He is obviously criticizing 
a geographer who held the opposite view, as did Hecataeus. We 
have, therefore, no reason to suppose that the geographer whom he is 
generally following in this excursus cited the circumnavigation of 


78 Cf. F. Jacoby, in Pauly-Wissowa VII, 2684 f. 
79 Herod. IV, 41 f. 

8° Cf. Herod. IV, 45. 
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Africa as proof of its dimensions: that is rather a new turn given to 
the matter by Herodotus. His predecessor quite certainly was con- 
cerned primarily with the boundaries of the continents and with the 
question whether the ocean was continuous. ‘This will become clear 
as we proceed. It is worth noting that this geographical dissertation 
on the charts is connected with the conquests of Darius, as the western 
limit of the world at the Pillars of Heracles was fixed by the campaign 
of that hero-god. 

After saying that Libya must be relatively small, because it is 
clearly encompassed by the sea, Herodotus adds,® “This was proved 
first (as far as we know) by Necos, King of Egypt. He, when he had 
made an end of digging the canal which leads from the Nile to the 
Arabian Gulf, sent Phoenicians in ships, charging them to sail on 
their return voyage past the Pillars of Heracles till they should come 
into the northern sea and so to Egypt. So the Phoenicians set out 
from the Red Sea and sailed the southern sea; whenever autumn 
came they would put in and sow the land, to whatever part of Libya 
they might come, and there await the harvest; then, having gathered 
in the crop, they sailed on, so that after two years had passed, it 
was in the third that they rounded the Pillars of Heracles and came to 
Egypt. There they said (what some may believe, though I do not) 
that in sailing round Libya they had the sun on their right hand. 
Thus the first knowledge of Libya was gained; next comes the as- 
sertion of the Carthaginians.” There follows the story of Sataspes 
summarized above. 

The story of the voyage of the Phoenicians sent out by King Necho 
has been much discussed, chiefly however with regard to its credibility 
as an historical fact, a matter which does not primarily concern us.® 


2 IV, 42. 

3 The prima facie evidence for the voyage is of the best; for the datum 
about the position of the sun is hardly to be explained except upon the as- 
sumption that it was actually reported. It is true that Egyptians who went 
into Nubia might see the sun to the north at the time of the summer solstice, 
but it is quite certain that Greeks (and here we are undoubtedly dealing with 
Greeks) had had no such experience, excepting soldiers who under Psammeti- 
chus got as far south as Abu Simbel, just below the tropic. Was it likely that 
they would note and report the slight inclination to the north? Greeks in the 
fifth century had no notion of climatic differences resulting from differences 
of latitude except at the extreme north and south, and, as was remarked 
above, the zones, as geographical belts, were then unknown. The only 
serious argument against the acceptance of the report is that it was ignored by 
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We are rather interested in incidental points. To be sure, the 
reference to the position of the sun as the expedition rounded the 
southern extremity of Libya is of capital importance, even apart from 
the question whether it establishes the truth of the narrative or not. 
What is certain is that the story was not invented by a Greek, though 
it is equally certain that Herodotus got it from a Greek geographer; 
who that geographer was we shall presently see reason to suspect. 
A second point of some moment is the connection in which this 
voyage is brought with the completion of the canal from the Nile to 
the Red Sea. Though the text of Herodotus does not assert that the 
expedition started from the Nile, and elsewhere he expressly says that 
it set out from the Red Sea, one can hardly doubt that his source 
intended it otherwise. The question with regard to the digging of 
this canal will presently recur in a form that suggests a departure on 
the part of Herodotus from the text of his source. A third point of 
interest is the time required by the circumnavigation of Libya. 
Usually it is assumed that this was nearly three years, but a knowl- 
edge of Greek usage makes it certain that the phrase “after two 
years had passed, in the third” suggested to Herodotus a period just 
over two years.™ This, no doubt, accounts for his view that the 
circumnavigation proved the relatively small extent of Libya.  Fi- 
nally, there is a bare reference to a story of the Carthaginians, which 
presumably confirmed the possibility of sailing round Africa; but 
we know nothing more about it. Whether his source referred to the 
voyage of Hanno we cannot say. 

The whole situation is one of extraordinary complexity, not only 
because of the points already noted, but also because of the confusion 
everywhere apparent in the attitude of Herodotus to the connection 
between Libya and Asia. That he regarded as hardly justified the 
distinction between them as separate continents we have already 
seen. Furthermore he could find no entirely satisfactory boundary 
between them, if one must be drawn. The difficulty was in part due 


the serious geographers of the fourth and third centuries. That fact raises a 
most difficult problem, which is presumably connected with the neglect of 
the geographical treatise of Hecataeus about the same time. We do not know 
the reason for this, and in the absence of satisfactory clews even conjecture is 
useless. 

54 Tn reference to years it is parallel to “‘a year and a day.’”’ See my book, 
The Day of Yahweh, p. 415, n. 1, and Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, 
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to the fact that the name Libya was ambiguous, having been at first 
applied to North Africa west of Egypt and only later made to include 
all Africa; but there were apparently other things that troubled him, 
among which one must probably reckon the fact that he used more 
than one map. He seems, however, to have followed in the main one 
which divided Asia into “promontories” (é&ktz!), and Jacoby has 
made it all but certain that it was the map of Hecataeus. We need 
not reproduce this entire scheme, which divided Asia roughly into 
strips from north to south, again divided into northern and southern 
halves. That the eastern strip, which included India, was similarly 
divided we do not positively know, but may probably infer from the 
fact that Herodotus says,® “Other Indians adjoin the town of Cas- 
patyrus and the Pactyic country, northward of the rest of India; 
these live like the Bactrians and are of all Indians the most warlike.”’ 
The town of Caspatyrus, as we know, was mentioned by Hecataeus,*® 
and its location, vague as it is, was doubtless due to him. After the 
mention of India Herodotus proceeds to say,®’ “Such is Asia, and 
such its extent. Libya is on one of these promontories; for Libya 
adjoins Egypt.” This obviously implies that Egypt and Libya be- 
long to Asia. He is speaking, no doubt, of the second promontory of 
western Asia, which, he says,** “beginning with Persia, stretches to 
the Red (Arabian) Sea, being the Persian land, and next the neighbor- 
ing country of Assyria, and after Assyria, Arabia; this promontory 
ends,—but conventionally only,—at the Arabian Gulf, whereunto 
Darius brought a canal from the Nile.” The fact that this tract is 
said to end, conventionally only, at the Red Sea, is significant; for it 
again implies the ancient conception of the continuity of Asia and 
Africa. By noting that the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
which elsewhere he attributes to Necho, was built by Darius, this 
geographical excursus is again connected with the campaigns of that 
king. That this reference is significant will appear as we proceed. 


IIT, 102. 

F'r, 179 (Miiller, H.G.F. I, 12) 
aktH. That the town is placed in the Dxv8@v &ktH shows that it was well to 
the north; for Hecataeus assigned the entire north to the Seythians, as the Ethi- 
opians held the south. The modern attempts to locate it and the Pactyic 
country are pure guesses, made on the assumption that the expedition of 
Seylax proceeded from there down the Indus. 

7 TV, 41. 

s TV, 39. 
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This same geographical excursus, which is concerned with the 
delimitation of the continents, leads us further. After telling of the 
voyages of discovery which disclosed the fact that Africa could be 
circumnavigated, Herodotus continues,*®® “But as to Asia, most of it 
was discovered by Darius. There is a river Indus, in which so many 
crocodiles are found that only one river in the world has more. Da- 
rius, desiring to know where this river issues into the sea, sent ships 
manned by Scylax, a man of Caryanda, and others in whom he had 
confidence; these set out from the city of Caspatyrus and the Pactyic 
country, and sailed down the river towards the east and the sunrise 
till they came to the sea; and voyaging over the sea westwards, they 
came in the thirtieth month to that place whence the Egyptian king 
sent the Phoenicians afore-mentioned to sail round Libya. After 
this circumnavigation Darius subdued the Indians and made use of 
this sea. Thus it was discovered that Asia, saving the parts towards 
the rising sun, was in other respects like Libya.”” This account, like 
that of the voyage of the Phoenicians round Africa, has been the 
subject of much discussion, chiefly concerning the question whether 
it is fact or fiction. As has already been said, for our present purpose 
it matters little whether the report is false or true, though it is difficult 
to accept the view that it is pure invention. Scylax, coming from 
Caryanda in Caria, was presumably a Greek, and it is not unlikely 
that, if not a physician like Democedes,*® whom Darius placed at the 
head of an expedition of reconnaissance into Greek lands, he was more 
or less in touch with the nearby medical schools of Cnidus and Cos; 
for he was evidently chosen as a man of science, and in the earlier 
period all such were concerned more or less with medicine. The 
data regarding the flora of India and the region of the Caspian which 
date from the time of Darius suggest an interest in such things; 
and if the king was concerned for revenue, as well as glory, in his 
conquests, it is well to remind oneself that trade with outlying parts 
of the world must then have been confined to articles, like simples 
and precious metals, whose value is great in proportion to their bulk. 
Whether Scylax wrote an account of his voyage is open to question; 
but it is fairly certain that Hecataeus mentioned him and related his 
story, which he may have received from his own lips. 

As for the content of the story, it is obvious that the reported 


89 TV, 44. 
% On him ef. Herod. III, 125, 129-137. Many modern explorers likewise 
have had political as well as commercial and scientific objects in view. 
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expedition was at least suggested by the discovery of ‘crocodiles’ 
in the rivers of India. Crocodiles were known to the Greeks from the 
Nile, which is of course the other river, mentioned by Herodotus, 
where the animal abounds. The finding of crocodiles always sug- 
gested the Nile, as one sees from another passage in Herodotus,” 
who relates the story of some young Nasamonians and their venture- 
some exploit in the deserts of western Libya, where they found a 
river with crocodiles. The historian concludes that it must have 
been the Nile, whose source is therefore assumed to be in the western 
part of Africa. No doubt the ancient belief that eastern Asia and 
Africa were united by a land-bridge was thought to be confirmed by 
the discovery of crocodiles in India.” But obviously the expedition 
of Scylax, by following the river to its mouth and then winning its 
way by sea to the Arabian Gulf, had for our geographer refuted the 
ancient belief; for we are told “Thus it was discovered that Asia, 
saving the parts towards the sunrise, was in other respects (or “for 
the rest”) like Libya,” which, in the context, can only mean that 
along its southern side it was everywhere washed by the ocean. 
This would confirm the results of the voyage of the Phoenicians. 

The question then arises which river Scylax was supposed to have 
descended. I do not doubt that Herodotus really meant the Indus 
River, and for the most part the same view must have been enter- 
tained by later geographers; but, as one looks at the map, one sees 
that a voyage down the Indus and westward from its mouth to the 
Red Sea would not by itself have justified the conclusion that there 
was no land-connection between India and Africa, and that is dis- 
tinctly implied. This objection will be met by saying that our maps 
cannot be taken as a guide in such matters, since the Greeks in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.C. had a very imperfect conception of the 
world; and, of course, this is quite true. But we have a definite text 
to deal with, and that contains several statements with which we 


TT, 32 f. 

% The presence of elephants in India and Africa was another indication that 
they might be connected. Aristotle, De Caelo 298 a 9 ff. 86 tobe StoAau- 
Savovtas ouvartety tov tas tézov tH 
Kat tov todmoy elvat chy wlav, wh Atav drodau- 
Bavery SoKxety -Agyouct 32 texuatoduevor kal tote éAéchacty, Ott 
audotéoous TONG Tb yévoc éatly, TOV 
td cuvantety zexovOdtwy. For that reason 
also, no doubt, Plato, Crit. 114 e, mentions elephants in Atlantis. 
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must reckon. First of all we note that the course of the river which 
Seylax descended is said to be eastward, a matter about which an 
intelligent man could not well be mistaken. Again, the length of 
time required by the voyage, given as thirty months, is extravagant 
both in comparison with that of the slightly more than twenty-four 
credited to the Phoenicians who circumnavigated Africa and also in 
relation to the actual distance to be traversed. We also hear that 
after Darius sent out the expedition he conquered the Indians. The 
implication of this statement is obviously dubious, depending, first, 
upon the way in which we conceive the expedition to have been 
initiated, and, secondly, upon the point from which Darius started 
after the expedition was made. We do not know whether Darius 
had already reached the Indus®™ before he conceived the plan of the 
voyage or whether he sent it out, while he was in his homeland, to 
reconnoitre the Orient, as he despatched Democedes to the west. 
The comparison of the two expeditions, which must at once suggest 
itself, rather favors the latter alternative. If that be assumed, and 
there is really nothing to disprove it, the fact, if it be a fact, that 
Darius did not push his conquests much beyond the Indus, has no 
significance in relation to the story of Scylax. Nor does the state- 
ment that the expedition set out from Caspatyrus and the Pactyic 
country help us in the least, because we cannot identify these localities. 
All that we have to go upon is the statement that these places lay 
northward of the rest of the Indians and that their inhabitants were 
the most warlike of the Indians and in their mode of life resembled 
the Bactrians. 

The identification of the river in question with the Indus rests, 
then, solely on the name, unless we stress the agreement of later 
writers, who may merely be following the interpretation of Herodotus. 
One can readily comprehend that the ’Iv3é¢ motay6ds, which to the 
original narrator might have meant only “the Indian River,” would 
be understood to be the river of India best known to the Greeks, the 
Indus; but there is no certainty that this represents the thought of 
the authority to whom Herodotus was indebted for the story of the 
expedition of Scylax. One will readily concede that the indications of 
the text of Herodotus, aside from the identification of the river as the 


% We do not even know that Darius himself conducted the expedition to 
India: he may have heard by report of the crocodiles. Who were the “Indians” 
whom Darius subdued? Did he not go beyond the Indus? The story cer- 
tainly implies that he did, but we cannot say how far. 
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Indus, are better satisfied by the assumption that it was the Ganges™ 
that Scylax descended; for it might lay claim to the title “the Indian 
River” as well as the Indus, if not better. 

Without asserting positively that it was in fact the Ganges to 
which Hecataeus referred, one may say that another group of data, 
some of which likewise come from Herodotus, make that conclusion 
seem not improbable. These data relate to the Egyptian king whom 
Herodotus calls Sesostris and Diodorus names Sesoosis. They 
present a most interesting complex, which has hardly received the 
attention it deserves. Egyptologists, while holding that much of the 
Greek tradition regarding this king is apocryphal, being an exag- 
gerated popular legend reflecting the exploits of various Egyptian 
conquerors,” have reached no agreement about their identity. Much 
less have they discerned the essential character of the tradition. 
That it is apocryphal, and based on Egyptian legends is certain; 
but it is not this fact that renders it of special interest to us. Our 
earliest document of this tradition is the story of Sesostris given by 
Herodotus in his baffling list of the kings of Egypt; but a close scrutiny 
of his statements and of the later reports about this remarkable 
character renders it quite certain that the Father of History was in 
this imperfectly reproducing an earlier writer whose account he 
altered at some important points. 

To an inattentive reader the story of Sesostris as told by Herodotus 
will probably appear straightforward and simple; but its specious 
simplicity is deceptive. This king is dated® in the twelfth generation 
before Amasis, which by Herodotus’ reckoning of three generations 
to a century would be equal to four hundred years, hence we should 
place him ca. 935 B. C. But Herodotus likewise tells us that the 
Colchians were Egyptians, either deserters or a detachment pur- 
posely left behind from the army of Sesostris.*’ This, he assures us, 


* J. L. Myres, ‘An Attempt to Reconstruct the Maps Used by Herodotus,” 
Geographical Journal, Dec. 1896, p. 623, long ago made the suggestion that 
the Ganges was intended. 

% Tt seems to be the view most commonly held that the Sesostris of the 
Greeks combines (and greatly exaggerates) exploits of several kings of the 
Twelfth Dynasty with those of Rameses ITI. and III., who reigned some 700 
years later. According to Tac., Ann. II, 60 Theban priests must have 
identified Sesostris with Rameses; ibid., VI, 28 Sesostris is said to have lived a 
phoenix-period (1461 yrs.) before Amasis. 

% Herod. IT, 102. 

” Herod. II, 103 ff. 
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he himself suspected on the ground of certain points in which Egyp- 
tians and Colchians agreed, before he heard this from another. Who 
this other was we do not learn from him, but there are interesting 
clews. A Greek would be interested in the Colchians chiefly for one 
of two reasons, either because they dwelt about the Phasis River, 
which was the usually accepted boundary between Asia and Europe,” 
or because the Argonauts went there in quest of the Golden Fleece. 
In this case both these interests obviously played a part, the former 
for geography, the latter for chronology. The chronological refer- 
ence, though in no way indicated by Herodotus, becomes at once 
apparent when one notes that the second successor of Sesostris on 
the throne of Egypt was Proteus,®? who was reigning when Menelaus 
and Helen arrived in the land of the Nile on their return from Troy. 
Now this latter datum is unmistakably connected with the Trojan 
epoch, a fact made doubly certain by the fact that in Greek chronology 
the Argonautic Expedition commonly preceded the Trojan War by a 
generation.'°° These connections were of course made by someone 
who was concerned to establish synchronisms between Greek and 
Egyptian chronology and who reckoned by generations. ‘The fact 
that Herodotus cites the Egyptian priests as his authorities need not 
detain us even for a moment, for that claim, whether made by Hero- 
dotus or by his source, is a fiction, like others of the sort. But 
Herodotus seems not merely to ignore the relation of these data but 


% See Herod. II, 103; IV, 45. That this was the view of Hecataeus of 
Miletus is certain (Jacoby, Pauly-Wissowa VII, 2704 f.). Jacoby; 1. c. and 
2722, makes the questionable suggestion that Hecataeus identified the Phasis 
with the Hypanis. It is quite probable that Hecataeus did not have an 
accurate knowledge of the geography of the lands lying between the Euxine 
and the Caspian; but Herod. IT, 103 leaves no doubt about the Phasis being 
that of Colchis. Hecataeus thought that the Phasis communicated with the 
Caspian, which is turn communicated with the outer ocean (H.G.F., fr. 339). 
Presumably he had heard of the ancient trade-route which followed for the 
most part the valleys of the Cyrus and the Phasis rivers. A vague report 
might readily lead to the assumption that it was one river, and since the 
Phasis was known to empty into the Euxine, it would naturally be thought 
to issue from the Caspian. 

99 Herod. IT, 112. 

100 Aeetes, son of Helios, is obviously supposed to have been the first king 
of the Colchians, since he had no human father from whom he might inherit. 
Jason took to wife Medea, daughter to Aeetes; consequently the origin of 
Colchis falls two generations before the Trojan epoch. 
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to be actually unaware of it; for he elsewhere!™ dates Homer about the 
same time here given for the Argonautic expedition and again!™ says 
that the Trojan War was about eight hundred years before his own 
time,—say, ca. 1235 B.C. That the entire chronology of the Egyp- 
tian kings is vitiated by a fundamental confusion is true,!™ but it 
cannot account for so egregious a blunder as this. I can explain it 
only on the assumption that Herodotus had made notes which he 
combined without fully realizing what he was doing. Strabo,!™ from 
whatever source and on whatever grounds, dates Sesostris “ before 
the Trojan times.” The geographical interest in the Colchians is 
brought out by the fact that they are mentioned in connection with 
the arrival of Sesostris at the Phasis on his victorious march through 
the world. The presumptive source of Herodotus thus combined 
two interests, that of geography, which utilized the data of military 
and other expeditions for the determination of the boundaries of the 
continents, and that of chronology, which was built upon a scheme of 
generations and international synchronisms. 

Though Sesostris is recognized as a great conqueror, “subduing 
every nation to which he came,’”’ Herodotus gives no connected 
account of his conquests. He is apparently diverted by the mention 
of certain “pillars” which the great king set up.!™ One is at first 
inclined, from his account, to suppose that Sesostris was setting up 
pillars everywhere he went, merely from a love of ribald jests at the 
expense of his victims; but one questions this conclusion when one 
compares the fuller account given by Diodorus of the campaigns of 
Sesoosis. Even Herodotus says that Sesostris passed through the 
continent erecting these monuments until he passed from Asia to 
Europe and overthrew the Scythians and Thracians. “So far and 
no farther, I think, did the Egyptian army proceed; for in their 
country are the pillars to be seen erected, but none beyond it.” Thus 
the pillars here also become a sort of limes of the Egyptian empire, 
though they serve other purposes as well. ‘The same situation re- 
appears in Diodorus, but with a difference. After speaking of the 


10 Herod. II, 53, Homer and Hesiod are dated not more than 400 years 
before his own time, say, ca. 835 B. C. 

102 TT, 145. 

103 Cf. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alt. Gesch. I, 164. 

104 XVII, 1, 25. 

10% Herod. II, 103. 
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Colchians, he says,!® “In the same way he brought all the rest of 
Asia into subjection and the greater part of the Cyclades Islands. 
Crossing over into Europe and traversing the whole of Thrace he was 
in danger of losing his army by reason of the scarcity of food and the 
difficulties of the country. Therefore, establishing his boundaries in 
Thrace, he erected pillars in many places he had won.” It is true that 
he goes on to speak of these pillars very much in the same vein as 
Herodotus, but he brings out more clearly the relation of these 
monuments to the limes of the empire. Taken by itself this fact is 
not decisive; but when considered in connection with others, to be 
presently considered, it at least raises the question whether the account 
of Diodorus, though certainly not uninfluenced by Herodotus, does 
not more faithfully reproduce the old tradition regarding Sesostris. 

The statement of Herodotus about the campaigns of Sesostris is 
meager, though he is represented as a great conqueror. Aside from an 
expedition to the east, to which we shall have to give our attention 
presently, the only countries specified as conquered by him are 
Colchis, Scythia, Thrace, Syria, Asia Minor, and Ethiopia, and some 
of these only by implication as lands in which his taunting monu- 
ments were erected. The account of Diodorus, however, is not only 
fuller but more clearly reveals the geographical interest which is 
merely implied in the story of Herodotus. A close juxtaposition of 
the two texts would be instructive, but this may be left to the reader, 
if he desires. We will take up a number of special points that seem to 
throw light on the character and history of the tradition. 

They relate, says Diodorus,!®” that Sesoosis achieved the most 
illustrious and greatest exploits up to his time; but since regarding him 
not only the Greek historians but the Egyptian priests!® and en- 
comiastic poets differ among themselves in their statements, I shall 
endeavor to give the account that is both most probable and most in 
accord with the indications in the country.!® At his birth his father 


106 Diod. I, 55, 6 f. Of course Diodorus could not forego the pleasure of 
repeating with variations the stories about the pillars which we find in Herod. 
II, 106. What was first conceived as a method of verifying legend has become 
a means of diversion for the reader. 

107 Diod. I, 53, 1-10. 

108 This is significant of the character of the tradition; cp. Diod. I, 15, 2. 

109 Cf. the spirit shown by Isocrates, Busiris 30, 34-35, where it is evident 
that things variously assigned but belonging to the Greek tradition about 
Egypt are attributed to Busiris. That so much is given to Sesostris shows the 
importance of the first account of that king. 
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brought together from all Egypt all the boys born at the same time 
and had them reared in common, on terms of the utmost frankness. 
Their training was for war, and they formed an intimate band, which 
subsequently furnished the officers for the army of Sesoosis. The 
first expedition undertaken, partly for hunting and partly for con- 
quest, led into Arabia, which was then for the first time reduced to 
subjection. Next he turned to Libya, the greater part of which he 
subjugated while still quite young. After the death of his father, 
when he succeeded to the throne, he conceived the idea of conquering 
the world, in which he was encouraged by oracles and dreams his 
father had had. Once his object was determined, he set about 
creating the conditions necessary to success: he must secure the 
unlimited loyalty of his army and prevent revolution at home during 
his absence. Consequently he bound all his subjects to him by well 
considered benefactions and noble conduct on his own part. Among 
other measures he instituted the system of nomes, dividing the country 
for purposes of administration and taxation; and levying a vast army, 
commanded by his companions from childhood, he parcelled out the 
best lands in Egypt among them, so that they might be men of 
independent means and devote themselves entirely to war. Then 
he first proceeded against the Ethiopians in the south and conquered 
them; next he turned eastward, sending a fleet of four hundred ships 
into the Arabian Sea, while he went by land, conquering the islands 
and the entire mainland of Asia, as far as India,—not only what 
Alexander later won, but he even went farther, crossing the Ganges 
and reaching the ocean. ‘The Scythians also he conquered as far as 
the river Tanais (Don) which divides Europe from Asia;''® on this 
occasion leaving a detachment of his army, which constituted the 
Colchian nation. Next, as we have seen, he passed into Europe and 
after traversing Thrace, turned back, marking the limits of his 
empire by erecting pillars. Imposing vast annual tribute and bringing 
incomparable numbers of prisoners of war and objects taken as booty, 
he returned home, enriching his army and his country, having sur- 
passed all who went before him in the magnitude of his exploits. 

So runs the story of the conquests of Sesoosis. ‘The impression one 
gets from Diodorus is that in the main the foregoing account was the 
uniform tradition," though certain things, such as the comparison 


110 Cp. Herod. IV, 45. 
1 Where, as in I, 56, 5-6, Diodorus is aware of widely divergent reports, he 
is at pains to note them. 
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with Alexander, must of course be later additions. Diodorus then 
proceeds to speak of the works accomplished by Sesoosis after his 
return by means of his captives. First of all!? he busied himself with 
building temples in all Egyptian cities; then he had the level or the 
dikes of all cities raised to a height sufficient for their protection during 
the period of the Nile floods. Next, canals were constructed through- 
out all the land below Memphis, to serve as means of communication 
and as barriers against possible invaders. ‘The latter purpose also 
inspired the construction of a wall across the Isthmus. The remainder 
of Diodorus’ story is for the most part a rehearsal of things told by 
Herodotus, but embellished with additions. 

What chiefly concerns us, therefore, is the comparison of the two 
accounts of the campaigns of Sesostris. Here, as we have already 
remarked, Diodorus is both fuller and more orderly, and the purpose 
of giving an account of the world in connection with the progress of 
conquest, which obviously underlies the story told by Herodotus, is 
much more clearly indicated. One might suppose that this was due 
to Diodorus or to his probable source, Hecataeus of Abdera; but that 
is not at all probable. With the exception of the expeditions to 
Arabia and Libya, and the education of the boyhood companions 
of Sesostris, all the elements of the story are present in the older 
tradition. Even the statesmanlike preparations before the departure 
abroad are probably indicated in earlier statements regarding the 
division of Egypt into nomes. I am well aware that we are dealing 
with fiction in the guise of history, and that writers of fiction may 
exercise their imagination on very meager data. It was Flaubert, I 
believe, who, when it was suggested that he must have delved deeply 
in archaeology before writing Salammbé, quietly. remarked that one 
could obtain a good deal of information from a dictionary. Quite 
true; but we shall see that in the case of Sesostris we are dealing with 
a clearly marked tradition, to which more than one contributed, 
but which was in essentials known to Herodotus. 

Let us, then, return to Herodotus. He says! that Sesostris 
apportioned the land among all the Egyptians, assigning an equal 
square parcel to each, and based taxation thereon. If the lot of any 
was diminished by the river, it was surveyed and the tax reduced 
proportionally. This gave rise to geometry. ‘The equal division of 


112 J, 57, 1 ff. 
13 Herod. II, 109. 
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lands was a utopian measure, proposed ec. g. by Phaleas.“* Nothing 
is said here about the division of Egypt into nomes or the setting 
aside of lands for the warrior class by Sesostris, as one finds these 
measures assigned to him by Diodorus. These, together with the 
division of the people into castes, are brought forward by Herodotus!'® 
in a description of the institutions of Egypt, in such a way as to make 
it clear that they all were thought to belong together. They were 
in fact measures which were constantly recommended by political 
theorists in the fifth and fourth centuries, as by Hippodamus,"® 
Plato, and Aristotle. One is tempted indeed by the manner in which 
Diodorus speaks of the nomes to suspect that the motive imputed to 
Sesostris was that of dividing the people to prevent revolution,!” as 
the institution of the ten tribes by Cleisthenes was designed to prevent 
the collusion of neighboring demes. It was an age of political theoriz- 
ing fostered by social unrest and the founding of colonies. Herodotus 
says48 he cannot positively decide whether the Greeks learned from 
the Egyptians to set apart the warrior class, because practically all 
foreign peoples held soldiers in higher esteem than artisans; but 
Isocrates in the Busiris,“* Plato,’° Aristotle,’! and Dicaearchus!” 
had no hesitation on that score, and Aristotle expressly attributes the 


4 Arist., Polit. 1266 a 36 ff. 

15 TT, 164 f. 

16 Arist., Polit. 1267 b 30 ff. 

7 Suidas s. v. Déswotoets says that the king changed the customs of the 
Egyptians, wishing to humiliate them, and passed laws requiring the men to 
perform the offices of women and vice versa. Nymphodorus, in the 3d century 
B. C. (?), fr. 21 (H.G.F. IT, 380) enumerates all the instances of paradoxical 
customs mentioned by Herod. II, 35 f, and attributes them to the desire of 
Sesostris to render the men effeminate. This notion certainly antedates 
Diodorus and is hardly due to Hecataeus of Abdera; for it is quite in keeping 
with the older tradition. Jebb on Sophocles, O. C. 337 makes the improbable 
suggestion that Nymphodorus originated the notion. At least as far back as 
Plato the tradition regarding Egypt is colored by the conception that the 
Egyptian institutions and customs were due to wise legislators. Plato even 
ridicules the notion! Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites Buch, 148, curiously 
pronounces this view one of late date. 

8 TT, 167. 

11915. Cf. 17 and Herod. VI, 60. 

20 Tim. 24 a f.; Legg. 745. . 

121 Polit. 13829a 40, 1329 b 23. 

22 Schol., Apollon. Rhod., Argon. IV, 272. 
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institution to Sesostris. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the source of Herodotus said the same. 

Again Herodotus says’ that Sesostris employed the prisoners of 
war in digging all the canals existing in Egypt. We should expect to 
find included in the number the canal connecting the Nile with the 
Red Sea, which certainly existed in his own time. It is said to have 
existed as early as the twelfth Dynasty™ and to have been renewed 
by Necho and Darius,” while Aristotle!® and Strabo’ say it was 
begun by Sesostris. Does it not seem clear that for his own pur- 
poses Herodotus departed from the old tradition? 

Herodotus tells a curious tale’® about this king: “Sesostris was 
the only Egyptian king who also ruled Ethiopia. To commemorate 
his name, he set before the temple of Hephaestus two stone statues of 
himself and his wife. . .. Long afterwards Darius the Persian would 
have set up his statue before these; but the priest of Hephaestus 
forbade him, saying that he had achieved nothing equal to the deeds of 
Sesostris the Egyptian; for Sesostris (he said) had subdued the Scy- 
thians besides as many other nations as Darius had conquered, and 
Darius had not been able to overcome the Scythians; therefore it was 
not just that Darius should set his statue before the statues of Seso- 
stris, whose achievements he had not equalled. Darius, they say, in 
view of that pardoned the priest.” This story is for several reasons 
remarkable and deserving of special attention. That it is an in- 
vention, and, like the rest of the tale of Sesostris, a Greek invention, 
may be safely assumed; but this only adds to its interest for us. It 
displays, to be sure, a spirit of banter toward the Persian king, which 
is characteristically Greek, but there is no trace of hostility to him 
such as might have been expected after Darius attempted the con- 
quest of Greece. Moreover, in the comparison of the respective 
achievements of the two kings there is no hint of those campaigns of 


23 TJ, 108. 
it Breasted, A History of the Ancient Egyptians, 1914, p. 159. What 
evidence there may be for this statement I do not know, unless it be that of 
Aristotle and Strabo. Professor Steindorff in Baedeker’s Egypt, 1929, p. 
193 f., says the earliest authenticated attempt was made by Necho, and the 
canal first completed by Darius. Of the latter fact there is unquestionable 
evidence in monuments erected by Darius. 
Herod. II, 158. 
26 Veteor. 352 b 19 ff.; ef. Pliny, N. H. V1, 165. 
27 Strabo I, 2, 31. 
‘28 Herod. II, 110. 
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Darius, which might have afforded “the priest of Hephaestus” with 
ample grounds for an even more derogatory estimate of the prowess 
of the Great King. Does not this go far toward dating the invention 
about 500 B. C.?7® One can see the comparison of the two kings 
throughout the account of the campaigns of Sesostris, which, with 
whatever later embellishments and additions, is apparently in its 
essentials a unit dating from before the time of Herodotus, who gave 
excerpts front it and modified it is some details. 

In view of this a statement of Herodotus'*® regarding Sesostris 
assumes for us especial significance: “This king, said the priests, set 
out with a fleet of long ships from the Arabian Gulf and subdued all 
the dwellers by the Red (Arabian) Sea, till as he sailed on he came to 
a sea which was too shallow for his vessels.”” If now we compare with 
this story the account of Diodorus! we see how this was understood, 
at least in later times: “ After fitting out his army he made an expedi- 
tion first against those Ethiopians who dwell to the southward, and 
by force of arms compelled the nation to pay tribute of gold, ebony, 
and ivory. Then he despatched into the Arabian Sea a fleet of four 
hundred ships (being the first of his nation to build long ships), and 
he conquered both the islands in those regions and the parts of the 
mainland along the coast as far as India, while he proceeding with 
his army by land subjugated the whole of Asia,—not only that which 
was later won by Alexander of Macedon, but also certain peoples 
whose lands he did not penetrate; for he crossed the Ganges River 
and overran the whole of India up to the ocean.”” ‘The comparison 
with the conquests of Alexander is, as has been already said, of course 
a later variant, almost certainly substituted for an expressed or 
definitely implied comparison with those of Darius. But, if that be so, 
the statement that Sesostris reached the (eastern) ocean is of capital 
importance. It fits in perfectly with the statement of Herodotus 


29 Jacoby, Pauly-Wissowa VII, 2717, speaking of the account of Seythia 
given by Hecataeus of Miletus, says: “Sie ist offenbar als Ganzes dureh 
Herodot verdriingt. Dieser benutzt Aristeas und eigene Erkundigung; aber 
es erscheint unzweifelhaft, dass ein grosser ‘Teil seiner Angaben auf Hekataios 
zuriickgeht der . . . sich der dureh Dareios’ Expedition gewonnenen 
Kenntnisse als erster bedienen konnte.”’ 

1390 TT, 102. 

tT, 55, 1. 

8 Attention was called above (p. 204, n. 54) to the parallel between the monu- 
ments of Darius at the Bosporus and those of Sesostris at Dira. 
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regarding the expedition sent by Darius under Scylax to descend “ the 
Indian River,” which ran eastward, into the sea, and with the obvious 
implication of that account that up to the eastern ocean the boundaries 
of Asia were made by the sea. Whether the Ganges was actually 
known in the sixth century, I do not venture to say; but that Diodorus 
(or Hecataeus of Abdera?) was not far wrong in his interpretation of 
the tradition about Sesostris is reasonably clear. That the historians 
of Alexander could not allow the claims made for Sesostris in regard 
to India, is easily intelligible: they would rob their hero of his proudest 
laurels.!* 

Surveying the story of Sesostris as a whole one readily sees that it is 
a fiction. Based, no doubt, on popular legends current in Egypt, it 
was elaborated by a Greek who made it the vehicle of a historical 
and geographical reconstruction, partly perhaps to take the wind out 
of the sails of Darius. But if that be so, where and what were the 
shoals that Sesostris is reported to have encountered? At first sight 
it would seem that we could say no more than that they were located 
somewhere to the eastward in the Arabian Sea and that they proved 
an obstacle to the king’s further progress. But are we not entitled 
to draw further inferences? ‘The definite comparison with Darius; 
the statement that “the Indian River” flows eastward; the conclusion 
of Herodotus that the expedition of Scylax revealed that all Asia 
“saving the parts toward the rising sun” was washed by the sea; and 
the statement of Diodorus that Sesoosis overran the whole of India 
up to the ocean;—all this creates the presumption that the fleet of 
Sesostris was supposed to have gone as far as the eastern limit of the 
southern shore of Asia. 

Why, then, the shallows there," barring further progress? Was it 
merely the counterpart of the shallows off the Pillars of Heracles, in 
the sense of the proverbial exhortation to recognize the limits of 
human achievement—a variant of the Delphic yvé6e ceautév? 
There is something to be said for such a view, because, as Bury’ 
says, “it was a principle of the early Greek geographers who arose 


133 Megasthenes ap. Strabon. XV, 1, 6, denied the expedition of Sesostris to 
India, but admitted those of Heracles and Dionysus, no doubt because they 
were gods and worthy exemplars of Alexander. 

134 Cf. Suidas, s. vr. &xAWTA TEAK, quoted above, p. 208, n. 66. 

185 History of Greece, p. 236. Bury based his statement chiefly on the 
article by J. L. Myres, ‘“‘An Attempt to Reconstruct the Maps Used by 
Herodotus,” Geographical Journal, Dec. 1896, p. 608 f. 
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about the end of the sixth century in Ionia that the features of the 
earth were symmetrically arranged.” Thus Herodotus, despite his 
frequent sarcasms at the expense of the Ionian cartographers, himself 
falls into their way of thinking when, in deriding the notion of the 
Hyperboreans, he says,'*® that if there are Hyperboreans we must 
likewise assume Hypernotians. But was there nothing more to 
suggest the notion of shallows in those parts? We have seen that 
the geographer whom Herodotus follows in his sketch was greatly 
interested in the limits of the continents and the possibility of cir- 
cumnavigating them. The problem of Africa in particular had 
engaged his attention, and the expeditions of the Phoenicians under 
Necho and of Seylax under Darius had given him conclusive evidence 
that there was no land connection between them except at the Isthmus 
of Suez. Our study has shown, however, that not all geographers 
accepted that view, but some at least held to the ancient belief that 
Asia, specifically India, was united to the African Ethiopia by a Jand- 
bridge. It is obvious that the geographer who told the story of the 
expedition of Seylax and that of the eastern campaign of Sesostris 
had abandoned that belief. That this was Hecataeus of Miletus I 
do not doubt. But if it was, then we may venture a further guess. 
That Hecataeus was deeply interested in physical geography is as 
certain as anything can be; for it cannot be denied that Herodotus 
owed to him his description of the dicts of Egypt. Furthermore, 
the reference in Herodotus to the cataclysms which had had disastrous 
results except in Egypt must be derived from Hecataeus, who is 
mentioned immediately afterwards. And it is to this very context, 
as we have seen, that Plato appeals in support of his fiction of Atlantis. 
What, then, shall we say regarding the shoals in the eastern ocean? 
Were they not the remains and the reminders of a cataclysm which 
had engulfed the ancient land-bridge between Asia and Africa? 

It is not claimed that this demonstrates the origin of the notion of 
Atlantis,—such matters are hardly susceptible of demonstration,— 
and this essay was conceived as a suggestion for the consideration of 
scholars, or if one will, as a divinatio. One may, however, affirm with 
confidence that the direction in which the solution of this old problem 
is sought is not far wrong. Certainly it is more reasonable to look 
for the answer in Greek history and geography than in the latest 
findings of modern geology. Granted that in Mesozoic times there 


186 TV, 36; cf. Strabo I, 3, 22. See also Herod. II, 26, Arist., Meteor. 362 
a 32 ff., 362 b 30 ff. 
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was land-connection successively between Africa and India and 
between Africa and South America, and that in a later geological 
age there was a considerable body of land in the Atlantic that was 
engulfed in consequence of volcanic action,—what reason is there for 
supposing that Plato could by any means have got either knowledge 
or report of them? 

If one is disturbed by the evidence that speculation played so large 
a réle in the beginnings of history and geography, which, like most of 
the sciences, were founded by the Greeks, one may be comforted by 
the reflection that in all things the factor of greatest importance is 
the idea; once that is put forward, positive and negative evidence is 
bound to be discovered, and upon the data thus brought to light a 
structure can gradually arise that may rightly command the assent 
of a schooled intelligence. In history and geography the sixth 
century B. C. was prolific of ideas; within restricted areas even the 
application of many of them has been approved by the modern world, 
and in more general ways it is obvious that the methods then sug- 
gested, though requiring refinement and criticism, are those which 
experience has shown to be the best that man can devise. 


Middletown, Conn., 
March 1, 1933. 
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